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understand what "Very God of Very God" means. All this 

seems to me a jumble of mysticism and theology — and humanly 

speaking mere clotted nonsense. 

All the same I see with regret that the Moral Ideal thinks 

it consistent with its lofty pretensions roundly to charge brother 

Ethicists (as we certainly are) with duplicity and falsehood in 

concealing our real opinions in order to inveigle our hearers 

step by step. The Moral Ideal, in order to show its superiority 

over Humanity as well as God, dares to air its indifference to 

mere human ethics by accusing us of insincerity and fraud. 

I call the world to witness that if ever any body of men ever 

carried out our sacred motto — Live without concealment — it is 

the body with which I have been associated for more than a 

generation. There may have been in South America or in 

some obscure corner of these islands a body of people calling 

themselves Positivists who may have used hysterical language 

such as Dr. Coit pretends. But, if I can speak for British 

Positivists, I can truly say they will regard Dr. Coit's paper 

as a tissue of false accusations. 

~ , , T Frederic Harrison. 

Clifford s Inn, London. 



THE ETHICS OF INTERNATIONALISM.* 

It may, I think, be rightly said that the greatest thing which 
has happened within the last two generations has been the 
practical enlargement of the world for all members of civilized 
communities. The world, of course, is of a different size for 
all of us, and it is very largely determined in that size by the 
attitude, the conscious and the unconscious attitude which we 
adopt towards it. That is to say, the world is as large as we 
by our practical experience and our imaginative experience 
and sympathy choose and are able to make it. Perhaps it is 
age when their practicable movements and actual concrete ex- 
difficult for us to realize how small a thing the world meant 
for most of our grandfathers and grandmothers, living in an 

* An address before the Society for Ethical Culture of Philadelphia. 
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periences of life were confined almost entirely to a minute frac- 
tion of the soil of the particular country upon which they were 
born. Even in this country, where movement was freer and 
larger at that time, it may be said that the world was not one 
tenth or one hundredth part so great, if measured by the ex- 
perience of the citizen of fifty years ago, as it is for you to-day. 

We know, of course, in general terms, how this change has 
been brought about. Partly, it is due to the facilitation of 
travel, the direct contact and experience with other peoples 
spreading so widely among modern developed nations — at any 
rate so far as the more wealthy classes are concerned. But 
that is not the chief instructor and the chief enlarger of the 
world. It is through the facilitation of news, through the 
press and the telegraph service, that we are brought to-day 
into ever closer, more immediate and sympathetic contact with 
the whole world. Everyone, to-day, as we say familiarly, 
lives at the end of a telegraph line, which means not merely 
that all the great and significant happenings in the world are 
brought to his attention in a way which was impossible a 
generation or two ago, but that they are brought at once and 
simultaneously to the attention of great masses of people, so 
that anything happening in the most remote part of the world 
makes its immediate impression upon the society of nations. 
The whole world is made cognizant of it, and the immediate 
and simultaneous sympathy it arouses brings a new element of 
sociality into the world. In this sense we may say that the 
world has been recently discovered for the mass of civilized 
mankind. It has been brought effectively within the true area 
of their attention. 

But what is the intellectual and moral attitude to-day toward 
this large world, broken as it still remains into a large num- 
ber of so-called separate nations-? We are hardly prepared to 
take a cool, clear, scientific view of international relations. The 
press, of which I spoke just now, throws the limelight now 
upon one corner of the world, now upon another; now it is 
perhaps upon South Africa, now it is upon some great stir in 
China, again, some South American rebellion occupies the field 
of immediate attention, then we are swept away to the mystery 
Vol. XVII— No. 1. 2 
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of Russia, to street fights in the city of Moscow, to the erup- 
tion of some volcano, or some new atrocities up on the Congo. 
Such interest so broken cannot be said to be effectively scientific 
or effectively humanitarian. We are not able to adjust clearly 
our minds or our sympathetic feelings to the interests of 
humanity as disclosed by these great events. This rapid, sensa- 
tional posing of the different portions of the world before us 
seems at present to dissipate rather than integrate our thought 
and feeling, to arouse a constant, quick succession of unrelated 
interests. The daily press, the chief instrument of this dissipa- 
tion is engaged continually in trying to alarm, surprise and 
amaze us by strongly marked display of new incidents in differ- 
ent portions of the world. What we call the "yellow" press (a 
press which is not confined to your country, a press which is 
closely imitated in my own country and in various countries of 
Europe), seems to have developed a new idea of providence, 
presenting it in the character of a great sporting committee,- 
engaged in arranging "events" over the world ; great feats, great 
new international handicaps are commonly being announced 
in alarmist letters, and this press, of course, is primarily engaged 
in taking the gate-money for this class of variety entertain- 
ment. So far as the conscious will of man is concerned, so far 
as these great events which are taking place in different parts 
of the world are the products of individual will, the notion is 
not wholly illusory. Underneath those motives which are 
brought forward to explain what is happening in political and 
other fields of enterprise, underlying such terms as "honor" 
and "prestige," we have the struggle for spheres of influence 
among nations, the struggle for greatness, for national self- 
assertion in various forms and in various parts of the world, 
that struggle which in its- political and military side takes the 
title of imperalism. It is this contest that occupies the chief 
attention of the international committee, for which Mr. Roose- 
velt and Kaiser Wilhelm are informal secretaries. For while 
many of the more violent and surprising happenings in the 
world present themselves to the reading public as uncaused 
sensations, the highest interest attaches to their great bouts of 
organized adventure, in which the power of personalities plays 
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a most distinguished and dramatic part. For "movements" 
and "forces" cannot even in the most democratic countries 
displace individual personality in the interpretation of history : 
in the most modern times national "destinies" are still fre- 
quently swayed by the personal influence of some great swash- 
buckler or some gambler like the great Napoleon III in France, 
or some calculating statesman like Prince Bismarck. Such men 
with such passions still play a considerable part in determin- 
ing the great movements of nations. But, of course, in 
explaining history, we must not be led back into the old, false, 
heroic method of interpretation. We must recognize that 
behind these personalities are certain wider plays of interest 
and passion, the interests and passions of classes or groups 
within a nation, or the play of the desires, ambitions and needs 
of whole peoples. To these great forces, guided and exploited 
perhaps to some extent by the ambitions of strong men, states- 
men and generals of industry or war, we must look if we 
should seek to understand the modern development of history. 
Not merely does the interest we have in foreign nations grow 
greater in modern times, but it is equally evident that the actual 
influences which work upon the lives of all of us from distant 
parts of the world are multiplying very fast. It is a familiar 
truth that whether we look to industry, to politics, to science, 
to literature, to travel, we find a number of bonds of interest 
which band men together irrespective of the national limits of 
the country to which they belong and in which they are born. 
Even so little time as a generation ago it might be said that 
for the most part we lived alone as nations; nations were 
loosely related to one another, and their individual members 
therefore, had a very slight realization of what the world meant 
outside their own particular nation. 

Now is it equally obvious that every great public issue which 
confronts us in life is international; it is impossible to trace 
down those issues which are presented to us as great social 
issues, political or economic, and to find any solution which is 
satisfactory that does not present the elements of internation- 
ality. If any of you are sympathetically engaged in any great 
task of modern social reform you will find that you are con- 
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stantly brought up against this fact ; you cannot find a solution 
adequate for the particular problem upon which you are con- 
centrating your attention that is not thwarted by the play of 
forces outside your own nationality. That of course is con- 
spicuously true of those movements associated with capital and 
labor, and indeed all movements which are comprised under 
the term "The Social Problem." It is not possible, we are 
now coming to see, for a social problem to be solved by a single 
nation ; no nation can advance toward its solution at a very 
much faster pace than other nations, nor can it solve what it 
calls its own problems itself. There are no large problems 
which are securely fastened within the confines of a single 
nationality. All attempts to make this national isolation are 
in the long run futile. If we attempt to interrupt what is happen- 
ing in the world to-day, we find the key to that interpretation 
in the tendency to equalization of the material, intellectual and 
moral resources over the face of the earth. This comes home 
to us most clearly in commercial matters, in the play of com- 
merce between nation and nation. A generation ago that play 
was very slight. Now, of course, great masses of commodities 
are flowing tolerably freely, in spite of tariffs, over the whole 
surface of the globe. New countries are coming continually 
into the area of effective commercial intercourse. But that 
perhaps is not the most significant aspect of the material change 
which is taking place. The productive powers of mankind, 
capital and labor, are flowing with incomparably greater 
freedom over the whole world. The modern methods of invest- 
ment simply mean that huge masses of capital are moving about 
to find the spot where they can combine most effectively with 
natural resources and with labor, and labor is seeking to follow 
the same line of free flow. This is the great thing which is 
happening from the standpoint of material development of the 
earth, the flow of capital and labor, drawn primarily by the 
self-interest of its owners to combine in methods and at places 
which are most effective for the production of wealth for the 
world — not of wealth for any individual nation. This flow of 
capital and labor, the largest practical thing that is happening 
to-day, is in its real meaning directed to the production and 
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distribution of wealth over the world, and all these little laws 
which are set up by nationalities to regulate the kind of things 
that shall come from one country to another, and the way in 
which they shall enter, and the terms upon which capital shall 
be used in foreign nations, and the regulations which restrict 
the movements of the flow of labor from one nation to another, 
all these are small and comparatively trivial barriers set up 
against this majestic world-flow of capital and labor. What 
is aimed at is a leveling process throughout the world, a level- 
ing of economic and ultimately of social conditions between 
one part of the world and another ; and the forces which impel 
this great movement are immensely and immeasurably stronger 
than those which artificial barriers of national law can possibly 
set up to prohibit or restrain them. You may, of course, 
impede the particular flow, you may alter a little the direction, 
you may block certain channels, but you cannot effectively, to 
any considerable degree, control these great world forces. It 
is the pace and the intricacy of this new movement Which is 
causing a great deal of the bewilderment and the impotence 
which mark the conduct of modern statesmen in all the 
countries of the world. 

The modes of cosmopolitanism which are already established 
strike us often as most significant. You can book a passage 
by rail or sea in London or New York for any point in the 
civilized or uncivilized known world. You can transmit money 
from Philadelphia to any part of the civilized world, surely, 
securely, quickly and easily. We can read books, either in 
foreign languages — if we know them- — or in translations, books 
which put us in direct communication with the thoughts and 
feelings of distant peoples. Many of us have friendships which 
bind us closely to members of various nations of the world. 
Those who think upon these things are sometimes apt to 
exaggerate the actual achievements of internationalism, and 
they are brought up suddenly with a sense of shock against 
the hard political barriers which still stand in the way of free 
communication of nations: barriers which thrust back our 
thoughts and feelings on to the conception of hard, separate 
and antagonistic national entities. There are many who, when 
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the relations between nations are brought up as a subject of 
thought, immediately put themselves in a position of competi- 
tion or antagonism. Nations seem to them natural competitors 
and not cooperators. In this spirit we are all of us at times 
almost instinctively apt to interpret some great event that has 
happened — 'the success of the Japanese, the national revolution 
in Russia, the Anglo-French entente, the digging of the 
Panama canal — we are exceedingly apt to consider how these 
things will affect the strength of particular nations, and their 
grouping for competitive purposes, in commerce and in military 
matters. Education, the meagre and unintelligent way in 
which history is taught to us, not merely in the schools but in 
common contact of life, is largely responsible for this idea of 
nations as hard, separate unities, and the phrases which have 
caught upon our minds in the schools, phrases like "the balance 
of power," "the concert of Europe" (a concert which is always 
conceived, not in terms of unison, but rather antagonism and 
opposition), such terms as these are those that unhappily ex- 
press the relations between nations. When we are discussing 
freely the possibility of the settlement of disputes between 
nations by arbitration, we are still met by the dominant theory 
that arbitration can only deal with certain sorts of issues, and 
that we must reserve all those affecting the honor and the vital 
interests of nations from any such pacific settlement by a court 
of international justice; we must still retain for these important 
issues the right to determine our own cause for ourselves. The 
idea of international relations which underlies this view is that 
of a poise, balance, or adjustment. I will ask you to distrust 
such mechanical analogies as applies to social affairs. The 
history of modern nations has disclosed two forms in which 
this balance of interests is conceived; one of them is known in 
England and presumably over the civilized world as associated 
with the ideas of Richard Cobden. Cobden and his friends 
primarily conceived nations as bound together by the play of 
purely commercial interests. If we could have free trade 
established between the different parts of the world, then the 
material business interests of these different parts would bind 
togther the world so closely and so quickly that it would be 
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impossible for war to be maintained in the future. The society 
of nations was represented by this dream as a joint stock com- 
pany, determined in its relations and in its constitution by con- 
siderations of purely utilitarian harmony, each seeking to get 
for itself the largest quantity of material wealth. Those 
who see to-day that the fiercest struggles between members of 
different nations are for the markets of the world smile scorn- 
fully on this dream of Richard Cobden. What Cobden and 
his friends failed to take account of was the continued power 
of certain classes of interests within the nation, as distinguished 
from the national interests conceived as a whole — the power 
of certain people to misrepresent the people. The identity of 
commercial interests which he saw between different nations 
is real and substantial, and commerce might have been made 
the great peacemaker if the antagonism of groups within the 
nations had not been so powerful as to override the community 
of interests between peoples. Cobden, of course, and his 
friends, and the spirit of his time, made overmuch of com- 
merce. We now understand that nations, like individuals, 
"cannot live by bread alone," but by every sound feeling that 
comes forth from the heart of humanity. 

But there has grown up and thrives in modern times a new 
conception which is perhaps more fatal than this former. Our 
new imperalists to-day have also their dream. That dream 
is that the world is destined by absorption on the part of the 
stronger nations to pass into a smaller number of vast estates, 
so large and so strong that they will find it necessary to come 
into closer union with one another, because the shock of arms 
and the waste of competition will prove too disastrous. When 
the lions have swallowed up all the lambs, then with glutted 
appetites a certain torpor will come, and from that torpor they 
predict a world peace. The nations grown so big, so rich, so 
strong, will fear to oppose one another in mortal combat, so 
they will be driven to come to terms; a few gigantic empires 
dividing the earth between them, conterminous with one 
another, powerful, definite and rich, will form a new sort of 
equilibrium of forces — fear, not gain, and not love, is des- 
ignated as the ultimate peacemaker. But this equilibrium of 
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mutual fear is as far from true attainment as the Cobdenite 
dream — perhaps it is farther, if we look upon the actual con- 
dition of the world to-day. It is not true that the whole 
world has been absorbed or digested by a few great nations, or 
is on the point of being so digested. The seven great western 
powers of the world have already before them the absorption 
and the assimilation of nearly half the world which remains 
undivided. Even in Europe itself we have huge tracts of terri- 
tory, the Turkish empire, and to that we must now add the 
great Russian empire, broken up, as it now seems, or break- 
ing up, into new fragments. Even in Europe itself, there 
seems to be an enormous task to be achieved before we can 
attain anything that could be called a stable equilibrium of 
powers, or any confederation of European States. In Asia 
there are the great countries of China, Turkestan, Persia, 
Afghanistan and Arabia, and all the vague country known as 
Asia Minor. In Africa, besides the existence of the four 
independent states, there are huge tracts in the interior of 
Africa which are only nominally partitioned among the 
civilized nations of the world. In America I need only mention 
that medley of weak republics in South America. These parts 
of the world's surface, you will say, are loosely ear-marked by 
the civilized nations as "buffer states," "spheres of influence" 
or "spheres of interest," or some other in that sliding scale of 
aggrandizing terms is applied to them, marking them out for 
future absorption by one or other of their great civilized 
neighbors. But the notion that this is the beginning of rapid 
and final assimilation of the lower nations of the world is quite 
unwarranted in fact, and we are far too hasty in our own gen- 
eralizations to the effect that the future belongs to the great 
empires. The movement for the development of great empires 
has gone on very rapidly in recent times, but we have no assure- 
ment that the true stability of national life will be maintained 
in these great, gigantic federations of states. Moreover, most 
of the territory which has been acquired by the civilized nations 
within the last thirty years is held very slightly and upon a 
most precarious tenure. The dream of a single empire in the 
future, or of a stable equilibrium of a few empires, dividing 
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among them the power of the world, and existing in amicable 
relations with one another, proceeding upon the line of national 
self-development purely, is to my mind less warranted than 
even the dream of Cobden. 

We may ask then, is there no hope for a sound settlement 
of international differences and relations? Are nations 
inherently and eternally separate and hostile, forming among 
themselves temporary alliances for offense and defense, estab- 
lishing balances of power, liable always to be upset by some 
new shift of events. It is strange how a fallacy which has 
been long discredited for human nature in the individual sur- 
vives when we regard human nature in the nation. The 
doctrine associated with the philosopher Thomas Hobbes, the 
view that individuals existed originally in what he called a 
state of nature, where each man was at war with his fellows, 
and that individuals passed from this condition of hostility by 
means of what he called the social contract, agreeing with one 
another by means of mutual concessions to secure the self- 
interest of one another, has been repudiated by all modern 
thinkers as giving a wrong analysis of human nature, and as 
being a false account of the actual origin of society. It has 
been well and ably pointed out by modern thinkers that man, 
as far as we know him in history, is not a being purely absorbed 
in his own self-defense and individual interests, that the social 
character of man is part of his nature, and therefore there is a 
natural origin of human society from the beginning not ex- 
plained as an artificial arrangement of individual self-interests. 
We are sure that there never was such an individual as Hobbes 
and his friends pictured; that theory ignores the essentially 
social nature of man. History shows man in the early stages 
of society, ay, and animals before the stage of humanity was 
reached, to be gregarious and sociable, to be concerned, not 
merely with their own interests, but with the interests of one 
another; the rudiments of the highest forms of modern society 
are found in the lowest forms of family life; and we now trace 
the development of societies and of human history as a struggle 
for life in which the cooperative factors of human life were 
more important than the competitive factors, a truth which 
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Prince Kropotkin so powerfully expresses in his book 
"Mutual Aid," pointing out that the notable factor in the doc- 
trine of biological evolution is the fact that the tribe or group 
or nation grows more by social and cooperative power on the 
part of its individual members than by anything that can be 
called purely individual fitness and force. We have discarded 
the notion of pure selfishness as a basis of development. Beyond 
the limits of the nation, however, this hide-bound individualism 
is still maintained. When we regard the society of nations, 
nations viewed in their relations with one another, we still say 
they have no natural feelings for one another, they have no 
instincts of mutual aid. It is a strange assumption underlying 
this view — the assumption that the social feelings of individual 
men cannot pass the limits of nationality. In other words, we 
refuse to entertain, in any real sense, the conception of a society 
of nations in which the separate nations are related to one 
another by similar moral and psychical ties to those which we 
recognize within the limits of the nation. There can be, we 
think, no society of nations, because there is no real sociality 
among nations. There is no human need in one nation of the 
cooperation of other nations. Some sociologists in this 
country and others have attempted to insist upon this doctrine 
that the social nature of man is virtually confined to our rela- 
tions within the nation, that outside the nation we have a con- 
dition of relations and an ethics which must be entirely separate 
from those within the national group. Among individuals in 
the nation the cruder forms of conflict are put down, the 
cooperative factor is recognized as a source of strength, the 
struggle, we recognize, is less a struggle for life itself, more a 
struggle to secure control of the environment. But all this, 
we say, is not applicable to the struggle between nations. The 
most urgent need for us, I think, is to break down this theory 
and this feeling about the separateness of so-called independent 
nations. For this hard-shell nationalism is false in the same 
way and to the same degree as the hard-shell individualism of 
the older times. The nature of a nation is not such as these 
people represent it, the contention that nations have no duties 
one to another of the same kind and in the same degree as 
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the duties between members of a nation is false. The instinct 
for internationalism is just the same within the nation as the 
instinct for society within the individual. It weaves, as we 
now see if we look clearly upon the events of to-day, a subtle 
network of institutions which transcend the nationality. 

I cannot take time to dwell upon this subject, but you will 
find, if you consider this subject closely, that although the 
political relations between nations to-day are slight, the com- 
mercial and the scientific relations between nations in various 
spheres of action are growing closer and more constant all the 
time, and that is a true basis of internationalism to which 
political relations will have to adjust themselves. Political 
forms are already growing up to support and to express this 
actual union of interest and sympathy which has already 
formed between the members of different nations. So nations 
coming gradually to recognize those rights and duties which 
actually exist, must come by degrees to substitute a settlement 
of differences by arbitration for settlement by forc,e of arms. 

Yet how slow this idea is to gain assent may be illustrated 
by the views of one of our great ethical teachers in England 
of recent years, the late Prof. Ritchie: "There is only one 
way in which war between independent nations can be pre- 
vented, and that is by the nations ceasing to be independent" 
Now that is a most fallacious way of presenting the idea of 
internationalism. We do not insist that liberty or the true 
independence of nations shall be curtailed. A nation no 
more loses its freedom and liberty by entering into organic 
relations with other nations than the individual does by enter- 
ing into organic relations with his fellow-citizens. We under- 
stand that a properly established state in a civilized community 
is engaged in enlarging the liberty of its members, and what 
is true of the individual is equally true for nations. There is 
no loss of nationality in entering into just organic relations. 
By giving up the right of individual war, by abandoning the 
right to fight duels or to murder a person who offends him in 
a society, a citizen does not lose his freedom in any true sense. 
We recognize that the true liberty of the individual gains pre- 
cisely by the establishment of this just social order in the 
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state, and so it is in the establishment of an international state. 
The freedom of nationality, so far from being impaired, is 
actually fed and ripened by the establishment of international 
relations upon a just basis. The antagonism between nations 
will disappear just so far as we establish this new relation, and 
for its establishment one thing is necessary. The apparent 
oppositions of interest between nations, I repeat, are not opposi- 
tions between the interests of the people conceived as a whole ; 
they are oppositions of class interests within the nation. The 
interests of America and Great Britain and France and Ger- 
many are common. The interests between certain groups of 
manufacturers or traders or politicians or financiers may be 
antagonistic at certain times within those groups, and those 
antagonisms, usurping the names of national interest, 
impose themselves as directors of the course of history; that 
is the actual difficulty with which we are confronted in desir- 
ing the establishment of a basis of effective internationalism. 
It is not a new story. The great German philosopher Kant 
recognized it very clearly a century and a half ago, when he 
wrote thus: "For if fortune ordains that a powerful and 
enlightened people should form a republic, which by its very 
nature is inclined to perpetuate peace, this would serve as a 
centre of federal union for other states to join, and thus secure 
conditions of freedom among the states." In accordance with 
the idea of the law of nations, gradually, through different 
unions of this kind, federation would extend further and 
further. That is to say, the conception of a real republic, by 
which is meant an effective democracy, is essential to the 
achievement of peaceable relations between the nations of the 
world; not of course the mere form of a republic, not a form 
in which the power of the people is usurped by bosses and 
formally registered by the vofe of the people, but a real republic 
in which the people themselves, the several units, express them- 
selves with freedom and equality in the determination of their 
own affairs. If only we get republics of that order, and not 
till then, shall we be able securely and effectively to achieve 
this great condition of a society of nations animated by the 
true spirit of humanity. J. A. Hobson. 

London. 



